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THE STATUS OF WOMAN IN KOREA. 


HE status of woman-kind in any nation is not tobe deter- 
mined by the experiences of one member of the sex. It 
would be easy for anyone acquainted with Korean life to 

cite the case of some woiman and contend that the position of 
the sex in Korea is either all that can be desired or anything 
but what it should be. But this would not be a fair bandling 
of the matter, for in either event the case cited would prove to 
be an exception rather than the rule. To reach a just conclu- 
sion we must inquire as to what views obtain among the poe 
concerning the sex as a whole; what custon.s, usages and Jaws 
govern her, and what experiences appear to be common to Ler 
in the various levels of social life. And prefatory to our dis- 
cussion it is well to note that in the general upheaval of 1894-95 
a change has been provided for but has not yet taken effect to 
any great extent. With a few exceptions, which we sliall be 
careful to note, the position of woman is the same as it was ten 
years ago, or ten hundred years ago. 

The following appear to be the chief facts in evidence with 
which we have to deal. Woman is regarded theoretically as 
man’s inferior and her proper attitude in his presence is one of 
submission and subjection. She is kept in seclusion, given no 
intellectual training, and enjoys customary rather than guaran- 
teed legal rights. Asa result her theoretical status is one of in- 
feriority, but by force of character she has risen superior to cir- 
cumstance and occupies a higher position than man would 
grant her. These facts wear different aspects in the different 
classes of the Korean social scale, but they meet us universally 
and form the basis upon which to determine woman's standing. 

(1) Jnferiority. A Korean’s views of womankind are based 
on a dualistic philosophy which dominates his mind. All nature 
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appears to consist of pairs of opposites, tho he does not hold 
with the Zoroastrian that these opposites are also antagonists. 
These categories run as follows;—heaven and earth, light and 
darkness, strength and weakness, superiority and inferiority, 
virtue aid iniquity, male and female and so on. The first 
member of each couple is always the superior, the second t')» 
inferior; as scientific categories they appear to be based in the 
very constitution of nature and are thus necessarily correct. 
Nature having thus marked woman as inferior, a mn- 
made philosophy hastens to ticket her to that effect, and tlie 
Korean is educated in the same from his earliest school davs. 
He reads it in the “Youth’s Primer,” it confronts him in tlie 
“Historical Summaries” and the ‘Little Learning’ fills his 
mind with uncomplimentary notions concerning the sex. These 
views are further reinforced by the views which he imbibes from 
the young men about him, until man certainly is lord as far as 
his estimate of himself is concerned and woman the subject. 
Where a man and woman meet, who are of the same rank, the 
woman will be expected to use a higher form of language to the 
man than that addressed to her. Woman is incapable of un- 
derstanding a man’s business, friendships or life and is continual- 
ly exhorted to confine herself to “‘woman’s sphere.”’ The follow- 
ing quotation from the “‘Youth’s Primer” exhibits the accepted 
view: ‘“‘The husband must manifest dignity and the wife 
docility ere the house will be well governed. Should the hus- 
band be incompetent to govern alone, not able to follow his way 
(of propriety), and the wife encourage him in his incompetence, 
departing from righteousness by not sewing—the ‘Three Fol- 
lowing Ways” (proprieties governing woman’s submission) will 
he obscured, and tho there be “Seven Reasons for Divorce’ 
through which a husband may find relief, his house will be an- 
nihilated by his personal incompetence. A man honors hims2lf 
by governing his wife, and a woman honors herself by subord- 
inating herself to her husband.”” Man is then regarded as in- 
trinsically superior to woman and the very existence of the 
home is made to rest on this superiority (called competence). 
The happiness of married life is bound up in assent to this dog- 
ma, by the husband exhibiting and asserting his superiority 
and the wife subordinating herself with docility and gentleness! 
(2) Seclusion and subjection. One of the baneful effects of 
the dogma of inferiority has heen the seclusion of woman. Her 
inferiority is a barrier to her entrance upon public life and the 
best way to exclude her from it has been deemed the measure 
of confining her to a proper sphere,—“woman’s sphere’ —and 
surrounding it by such impossible safe-guards that outsiders have 
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no entrance to it, neither has she an exit. The complete seclu- 
sion within the inner apartments ef the homes, of all young wo- 
men and all older women except those of the low class, is an 
inexorable law in Korea. Foreigners just arrived have doubted 
this until they learned that the young people with long braids 
of hair down their backs and feminine features, so frequently 
seen in the streets, were boys. But all young women of respect- 
ability are carefully hidden from the eyes of males, whether 
strangers or fnends. ‘The rat-ta-ta-tat of her flying ironing 
sticks may be heard in the streets, the smoke of the green pine- 
wood fire she is, cooking by be seen ascending above the roof, 
and possibly her voice be heard by a passer-by,—but her face 
and form are never seen. 

In noting this seclusion of women ove commendatory fea- 
ture must not be ignored. It is in the nature of protection to 
a young woman and a safe-guard of the family. ‘The theoreti- 
cal inferiority and weakness of woman, and the superiority and 
strength of man renders some such protection necessary; the 
facts of history pot to protection of some sort as highly desira- 
ble. The previous dynasty had no law of seclusion, women en- 
joying great public freedom. In the final decades of the dynas- 
ty women became the special objects of violence. Buddhist 
priests were guilty of widespread debauchery of homes; con- 
jugal infidelity was estimated the lightest of crimes; the most 
popular sport of court and provincial nobles was a raid upon a 
bome known to contain a beautiful woman. These ouslaugbts 
on the home did more to ruin and destroy the state than any- 
thing else, for the prevailing corruption and debauchery finally 
engulfed royalty itself. The present dynasty tried to remedy 
this evil by withdrawing woman from the public eye. 

In a country like Korea where the distinction of being a 
patrician carned with it privileges and prerogatives of a most 
substantial character, even the protection gained by seclusion 
has not always been sufficient. We might multiply instances, to 
which our notice has been called during the past decade, where 
men clothed with power have not hesitated to invade the 
“seclusion” and possess themselves by violence of a woman 
whose fame had reached them. We have in mind a case in 
1892 where the parties involved were a prefect of the first 
order, Moksa, of a northern town and a young widow aged 23 
years, and famous for her beauty and constancy. The woman 
was dragged from the “seclusion” of w relative’s home and 
force, even to personal violence, used to compel her to consent to 
become a concubine of her persecutor, She finally escaped by 
suicide, while the prefect escaped by a dead run for the woods 
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~ a maddened populace at his heels seeking for his life’s 
ood. 

Granted that ibis “‘seclusion” is n because of wo- 
man’s inferiority, the necessity for it is a terrible comment on 
the awful dominance of vice in man, not on the weakness of 
woman’s virtue. A Korean frankly told us that men seclude 
their wives not because they distrust them but because the 
distrust one another. Distrust is an important factor in this 
seclusion of woman. ‘The Korean men know Korean character 
better than a foreigner can. Concubinage and prostitution have 
long undermined male virtue and the man measures woman 
by himself. ‘The very idea of common friendship and association 
of the two sexes for helpful and codperative purposes only is not 


deemed a ibility. 

The effect of this seclusion has been to fasten upon woman 
the stigma of inferiority. At the age of six or seven years she 
is taken away from all outside association and confined in the 
inner apartments of her father’s home. This she leaves at the 
age of sixteen years, (a late provision which was formerly as 
early as twelve or thirteen years of age) a married woman, for 
the seclusion of her husband’s home. ‘Thus the days which are 
spent in Christian lands in delightsome association with young 
friends, in healthful and instructive converse with elders, in 
study to deepen, and travel to broaden, the mind, are spent by 
the Korean young lady in strict seclusion. The only mental or 
other stimulus she has is a routine com largely of cook- 
ing rice, sewing. gossip, and combating the aboun ling sorrows 
and difficulties of life. If of the patrician class she will learn to 
reai the native script (in rare cases Chinese even) but the litera- 
ture {his opened to her, until Christianity came to enrich and 
ennoble it, was of a depressing character. It is not surprising 
that the young Korean, finding his wife’s mind undeveloped, 
concludes rather that it is dwarfed and dark. Their association 
together in the majority of cases hardly rises to mental and 
spiritual plains, and from his own experience “young Benedict”’ 
often concludes that the native dogmas are correct. 

The manner of contracting marriage is an outgrowth of 
the Jaw of seclusion. Men and women may not see each other, 
consequently the element of mutual choice in the matter of a 
wife or a hushand is impossible. The match is made by the 
parents, and the two most interested parties never see each 
other until the fatal moment which binds them together for . 
life. There ure many evils wh.ch flow from this, but among the 
chief is the cheapening of woman. The struggles, the conquest 
of difficulties, the hopes and the fears which form such an im- 
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portant experience along the road to marriage in western lands, 
the Korean never has to face. The woman who becomes his 
wife costs him little more than a few dollars, a ride on a white 
horse and four bows. It is not surprising to find her estimated 
cheaply in consequence. There are undoubtedly many happy 
marriages in Korea, but these might be infinitely more so, and 
the number greatly increased if marriage cost a Korean more 
than it does. 

(3) Rights. The rights granted woman in Korea are custom- 
ary rather than legal. This is not to be deplored, for Korea is 
still in that stage of development where custom has the force of 
law, and customary law is always a step to statute law. This 
has proven true recently in the case of remarriage of widows. 
For centunes remarriage of widows has been frowned upon, 
but custom has tolerated it in cases of necessity. This custom 
of tolerating the marriage of widows is now taken up into the 
new constitution and one of the first rights conceded to woman is 
that of remarriage. Still another legal nght granted her is that 
which establishes the age of sixteen as the earliest at which she 
need marry. Aside from these her rights are as a rule custom- 
ary. Property rights, social standing, contiol of children, re- 
dress in case of damage, protection, etc., custom only recognises 
her. The matter of divorce is legally entirely controlled by her 
husband. He may cast here off for any one of the following 
seven reasons: (1) incompatibility with her busband’s parents; 
(2) adultery; (8) jealousy; (4) barrenness: (5) incurable disease ; 
(6) quarrelsome disposition; (7) theft. For any one of these 
causes she may be returned to her home with an indelible stigma 
upon her. As divorce is a matter of private arrangement on the 
part of tne husband it is impossible to discover to what extent 
it prevails. So few instances have come to our notice we are 
inclined to believe that it is very far from being as frequent as 
tle » anner in which marriage is contracted, and the ease with 
which it may be annulled would lead one to suppose it would 
he. Desertion is the great sin of the Korean, however, and, we 
are informed, prevails to a sad degree. Many and many a wife 
sits amid the ashes of her happiness, while her unfaithful lord 
spends his time in the company of a favorite concubine, or squan- 
ders his money in stews of iniquity that abound in every town 
of any size. The marriage tie is sometimes snapped by the 
flight of the wife and this is also frequent, but the husband al- 
ways has legal redress, for the authorities can force the wife to 
return. 

Until the recent changes which permit widows and widow- 
ers to remarry, a Korean could have but one wife. As above 
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cited the marriage of widows and widowers was tolerated, but 
the woman had a lower social station than a real wife and but 
one level higher than a concubine. Ordinarily a second mar- 
riage was simply a mutual agreement to live together, unmark- 
ed by any ceremony, though sometimes “bowing to each other’ 
was privately observed. ‘I'he first was the only legal wife and 
in this the Koreans are strict monogamists. The first wife’s 
off-spring may not be supplanted, and all others by future or 
additional marital relations stand aside from the pure line of 
descent, bearing a slight taint in Korean estimation. 

Concubinage is tolerated as an institution but no concubine 
is regarded in the light of a wife. As an institution, concubinage 
enjoys an evil odor in Korea. ‘The women who enter upon this 
relation come from the lower or the disreputable walks of life, 
and are regarded as dishonored by it. The offspring have im- 

upon them certain disabilities, such as exclusion from 
desirable official posts, and bear wherever they go a serious 
social stain. 

There are no'native girls’ schools in Korea, for women are 
given no literary training. Among the higher classes, women 
may learn to read the native script, but even then, the number 
able to do so is not more than one in a thousand for the mass 
of women. ‘The sphere assigned woman requires no literary 
training, with the possible exception of those women who stand 
outside the pale of the reputable classes. Intended for miscel- 
laneous male companionship they are trained in accomplishments 
calculated to render then attractive, such as reading and reciting 
stories, dancing, singing and playing musical instruments, These 
women may find their way into the higher social levels, but 
never a wife's. ‘I'he preservation of his line from moral taint 
renders it necessary for a Korean to seek elsewhere, and he will 
take to wife a woman with a mind as blank as a white wall, 
but never one from outside the reputable classes. 

(4) Real status. An absurd philosophy, the dogmas of a man- 
made religion, shadowy legal nghts, illiteracy ‘and neglect have 
combined to force woman beneath man’s level in Korea. But 
she has risen in spite of these depressing forces and actually oc- 
cupies a place in national life, all theory denies her. In her es- 
sential qualities she is diligent, forceful in character, resourceful 
in an emergency, superstitious, persevering, indomitable, devot- 
ed. There is much more in evidence of her diligent integrity, 
than there. is of her lord's industry. There are no man tailors 
to share with her in clothing a race, the spacious dimensions of 
whose garments indicate seemingly that they were designed to 
use up cloth,—great quantities of cloth. Then the entire job of 
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launderifig these garments and cooking the 200,000 bags of rice 
which the nation eats daily is alldone by her. She does a man’s 
work on the farm, (we have seen her yoked with a man, drag- 
ging a plow in the country) and runs thousands of small stands 
for merchandise as well as doing a thriving business in the 
buckster line. In part the pewer and influence of Korean wo- 
men are to be met with in every quarter of the world man 
deludes himself into believing he has appropriated to himself in 
Korea. When times of trial arise and the home is threatened 
with starvation, the busy needle and flying washing and iroping 
sticks of the wife keep the household together. Even more, her 
persevering and indomitable energy rises superior to the severest 
poverty, while her liege lord collapses as tho he had a shoe- 
string for a backbone. Could! we know the actual facts in every 
case it would be found probably that many of the strutting, self- 
styled aristocrats in large towns are really drummers up of trade, 
purveyors of washing and needle work, messengers for the real 
‘“‘man-of-the-house” who is too busy or too modest to appear in 
the street. Korean women are withal inveterate itriguantes 
exercising an unseen but powerful band in general affairs,—all 
the more powerful because unseen. 

No more striking example of what Korean woman is can 
be found than that of Her Majesty the Queen so foully slain on 
the Sth of October. Where is the boasted self-appropriated 
superiority of the male in the face of the measures found neces- 
sary to remove the unfortunate lady,—days and nights of con- 
sultation, alliance of all available forces, a regiment of troops, a 
night attack, hired foreign assassins, and—as tho afraid of her, 
dead— heaven and earth moved to blacken her memory and 
enshroud her fate in mystery. Surely it is not too much tocon- 
clude that woman occupies a place out of all proportion to that 
assigned her by philosophy in Korean society. 


Gro. HEBER JONES. 
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KOREAN AFFINITIES. 


N the Indian nations occupying the United States and Canada 
we find no prominent resemblances with the Mexicans and 
Peruvians in regard to their languages and religious beliefs. 

The manners and customs, mythology and political usages of tho 
Mexicans and Peruvians have been well described by Prescott. 
Very diflerent are the nations which now roam on the northern 
prairies. They rather belong to the Tartar type of people. Not 
a few of them pitch their tents among the remains of a lost archi- 
tecture as strangers im a land which once belonged to a people 
more civilized than themselves. They have not among them the 
traditions of a deluge which s of Babylon and Judea nor have 
, they the idols which speak of India. 

They have, however, languages and vocabularies which re- 
mind the student of northern and central Asia. The (ree lan- 
guage, for example, has an ablative sign wc/# giving to nouns a case 
prefix to express our “from,” “by,” “with.” This in Korean is 
eisye, in Mongol, eche, asa, ese and in Japanese, yori. It is our ce 
in “whence,” “thence.” It is also the Chinese J, ‘si, dsi,= 
“from.” In Chinese and in Cree it isa prefix. It is also a prefix 
in the Greek Aoti. The Greek / stands for s as Ac/ios =“sun” ; 
Korean and Mongol mar, in Latin So/; just as the Greeks use Aot 
to commence subordinate sentences, as in John ITV, 22. “We 
know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews’; so do the 
Crees, as in sake-h-ayn, “loves she him,” uc/dé “because,” /i “she” 
hitte-mak tthi-mik-ut is “befriended by him.” It should be noted 
here that uc/1, “because,” commences the subordinate clause with 

uite the same freedom with which we use the word “that” and 

e Greeks the word oti. 

The Cree is more free in the order of sentences than the Ko- 
rean. Thus, “they are hidden the berries’=4ach egat aywa 
(part. pas.) sinis-is-a “by the leaves,” uchinipisra. “Leaf” is 
nipi in Cree and wif in Korean. Uc/i, the preposition, is the Ko- 
rean ¢isye, “from.” The Korean is by habit forced to place this 
word after. its noun. The Cree went from Asia soon enough to 
antedate the appearance of this law and he can make the word 
“from” uchi a prefix or a suffix. AMenis is a Cree word for “fruit,” 
kach is “to cover,” from a root £a/, for I find that in the Cree and 
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Chippeway languages, c/ is evolved from ¢, while in the Dacota 


languages spoken on the upper Missouri watershed, ¢/ stands for %. 


In the Cree, £at, “to cover,” is then the Korean Z 2] _& ©} Zar- 
iota “to cover,” “to hide,” because r is Korean represents 7. 

The significant words in this Cree sentence, which I take from 
House’s grammar (given me in 1873 by Prof. Campbell of ‘Tor- 
onto) are fat, “cover,” standing first, ments “berries,” standing 
second and nip “leaf” standing third, and by the connecting parti- 
cles they are made to take the sense “hidden by the leaves are the 
berries.” Now the Cree is spoken in the lands watered by the 
rivers flowing into Hudson’s Bay. The Chippeway which is alli- 
ed to the Cree, is spoken in lands watered by rivers flowing into the - 
Polar Sea to the east of Alaska. Over the chief part of the Cana- 
dian dominion there is more freedom in syntax than in the Daco- 
ta spoken by Indians occuping Minnesota and Dacota. It results 
then from this inquiry that as to words a language like the Ko- 
rean is the same as the language now spoken by Indians who live 
around Lake Winnipeg and Lake Superior but as to syntax the 
connection of the Korean is more with that of the Dacotas who 
live on the upper water-shed of the Mississippi and Missouri south 
of the Canadian border. 

If this theory is unassailably correct, and I think it is, then 
the Dacota Indians are in closer relationship with the Koreans and 
Japanese than is true of the Cree and Chippeways. With this 
agrees the truly remarkable fact that the Dacota people all say 
mish for “1.” * They have the same first personal pronoun me 
with ourselves. They must then have gone across Behring’s Straits 
or have been carried by the Japanese Current in boats across the 
North Pacific at a period later that the Crees and Chippeways. 

In a considerable number of circumstances the Cree language 


is near the Chinese; ¢. g. in the use of AW yen “to have.” In 
Cree we find uz before consonants and wf before vowels. “He 
sesses a horse” is utimu. Zim is “horse.” ‘The last ~ is “he.” 
The first « is “to have” in Cree and in the Chinese of Amoy. In 
the Chippeway Gospel of John by Peter Jones “I have no hus- 
band,” Jno 4, 16, is mind unakbamese. Mind is “1,” nahbam is 
“husband,” seis “not” This negative verb is the same as the sez 
of the Japanese in arimasen “I have it not” or “There is none.” 
The Chippeway word for “spirit” is wichog, + the Mongol is 
chit gur and the Chinese is s#/, for sot. But 7 and ch are ¢ and 
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* The pronouns used by Indians of Canada are s like those of Japan Ko- 
rea and China while the Dacota pronouns are like those of Tartary. 

“+ We find that chog is also the word for “spirit” among the Thibetans 
of Ladak. Ed. A. R. 
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the Chippeway word agrees in all its consonants with the Mongol. 
The Cree word for “long” or “tall” is Avrzwusu, the Korean is Ain. 
Su in the Cree word is “he.” It appears therefore that if we meet 
with Korean words which are not like the equivalents in Mongol, . 
Manchu or Japanese they may probably be found in the North 
American languages. We are not at liberty to say that the ho- 
rean vocabulary is isolated till the languages of Eastern Asia and 
North America have been searched. Take the Korean éasat “five” 
for comparison. The Chippeway is xahknum, the Japanese ttsutsu. 
Since s, 7, #, #s may be interchangeable these may be the same 
word. The Cree is neannan. The Cree word for one is pashig 
and the Japanese Aito (for bito) is also one. The Chinese m7, “two,” 
agrees with the Cree misku and the Korean fu because # and ¢ are 
in these languages convertible. Further the s/ in Cree is a 
final consonant and it teaches us that the Chinese mi and the Ko- 
rean 7 have both lost a final ¢. 

This inquiry may be pursued throughout the vocabulary. 
The Korean words I have illustrated are Aim, “long,” eisye, 
“from,” nar, ‘‘sun,” nip, “leaf,” ariota, “to cover,” tasat, “five,” 
tu, “two.” Of these all but xav “sun” may be found in the Cree 
or Chippeway languages. Let it be noted that our word leaf 
gives sas to dlatt and folium in Europe but recovers its position 
in Mongol, Chinese, Korean and among the Indians of Canada. 
Why is this? It is because grammar is later than the vocabul- 
ary. We need to take advantage of our recent discoveries in Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, and Egypt. Civilization is very old and the 
reason why such languages as those of the Indians of North Am- 
erica are capable of expressing refined philosophical ideas is that 
the “res of those languages was spent in Asia where the sun of 
civilization has been shining for seven or eight thousand ycars. 


In the study of Korean therefore isolation of vocabulary should be 
resigned. All the languages of Asia and North America have 
been developed as French has from Latin. First there were vo- 
cabulary and syntax of natural type as in the sentence “I saw 
John strike Peter.” The order here is that of primeval syntax. 
Then followed case suffixes, inversions of order, derivation and ac- 


cidence. 
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THE KOREAN ALPHABET. 


N 1892 the Editor of the KorzaAN Repostrory kindly gave 
me space to propound the theory that the Korean native 


character, called the sim or dn-mun, is based upon the 
Thibetan character as found in the Buddhist books which 
abound in the monasteries of the country. The theory was 
more upon inferences than upon any direct historical statement 
that had then come under my notice. The theory was attack- 
ed in a lively manner by one Yi Ik Seup who had about the ~ 
same historical data to work on that I had but who could see 
no similarity between Y and TJ or between ZW and A wherein 
he showed a lamentable ignorance of the laws of the evolution 
of alphabets excusable perhaps in a Korean. He wants us to 
believe that the king Sé Jong made the letter | of that form 
because it was a picture of the open mouth pointing toward the 
back teeth, that he made L of this shape to represent the 
tongue falling from the roof of the mouth, that he made A to 
represent s because by its forked appearance it represents a his- 
sing sound, that he made 2 to represent the sound of m be- 
cause it shows the shape of the lips in speaking it and that 
© represents the open throat in pronouncing the nasal ng 
(though we notice that the nasal ng is made with the throat 
entirely closed, the breath passing through the nose.) It is a pity 
“ARAISSO” was then in foreign parts. 

As I had nothing new to offer in corroboration of my 
theory it has rested till the present time, when I am glad to be 
able to cite recorded history is support of my position. There 
is no printed history of the present dynasty, the Kuk Cho Po 
Gam being but the running court gazette and in no proper 
sense a history. ‘There are however private histories In manu- 
script that have been handed down from father to son and 
which will form the basis of a proper history of the dynasty 
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when it is compiled. Two of the most famous of these are the 


Wy EY oii or Cho Ya Hoé Tong and the PR iil the 


Yen Yu Keui Syul, while perhaps the next in order is the 


[ok AN ig 4 the Auk Cho Pyun Nyun. ‘hese books all agree 
essentially in the account of the invention of the Korean al- 
phabet by S86 Jong in the year Kul Chuk near the beginning of 
the dynasty. Before I quote the entire passage I must remark 
that one who says that with the beginning of the dynasty Bud- 
dhism Was ostracised or violently displaced in any way, speaks 
“without the book’’ for we will find that splended monasteries 
flourished in the city of Seoul for centuries after the beginning 
of this dynasty, that there were at times magnificent Buddhist 
processions under the patronage of the king and that it was not 
till recent years, comparatively, that priests were not allowed to 
enter the city. The state religion to be sure was Confucian but 
Buddhism was still a mighty factor in the social life of the 
capital. It would be easy to cite a dozen cases here if it were 
within the scope of this paper to do so. But one will suf- 
fice. In the days of Kwang Hé Kun, immediately following 
the Japanese invasion, a Japanese embassy was in Seoul when 
a splendid spectacular Buddhist festival took place at which 
the priests, accompanied by music, dragged through the city an 
image of Buddha in a standing posture. The Japanese envoy 
thought it desecration to make a standing Buddha and foretold 
its destruction which took place the next year when it was sent 
to a country monastery. 

In order that there be no possible question in regard to 
my citation from Korean History I give the exact original. and 
anyone can translate it and verify my rendering. It runs as 
follows in my copy of the Aus Cho P-yun Nyun. 


Or eee Bae EE RR EAT ZAR 
Pr (eee tn J ay a SF JE (8 aR RS Ih Cha 
oy ts PS ik a ig TL eH 
PABA BE REP ts HARI = ERE 
$4 a REP RI BE RE Ee 
Fe OS i EAE AS EE CA RE AS 
FB ii GEE ETT ah OP A DE ZB 
MHZ A RST ORE GA 
LE ZINE I AA A RB A TZ 


ta48 7 


‘ - 
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SAE INES A EAS RO ARR ZH RSL BHA 
= IS: Wa PL ELAS MK SE 


“Long ugo in the kingdom of Silla there lived a man nam- 
ed Sul Ch‘ong. who invented the Yi Du.* Both officials and 
common people have used it until now. But these were 
werely borrowed characters and oftentimes the connection be- 
tween the words was not clear and sometimes the sense became. 
obstructed. The use of these characters was considered low 
and the meaning was obscure. So King Sé Jong said, “Each 
nation has its own character with which to write its books but 
we only have none.’ So the king with his owr hand wrote the 
Cha-mot consisting of twenty-eight characters and called it 4- 
mun; 

“The king had a special building put up in the palace to 
carry on this work and he put Sin Suk Ju and Song Sam Mun 
and others in charge of the work. ‘They were crdered to revise 
the alphabet; which they did, and published the Hun Min 
Ching Eum.§ There were eight characters used either as 
initials or finals, eight that could be used only as finals and 
eleven medials. The form of the characters was taken from 
the ancient Chinese and the Pém 86. || ‘There was no idea 
nor sound that could not be conveyed by this alphabet and 
there was no obstruction of the sense. The king had the Chin- 
ese work Hong Mu Ching Eum paraphrased with the énmumn. 
There were five kinds of sounds; (1) for the back teeth, (2) for 
the tongue, (3) for the teeth, (4) for the throat, (5) for the lips. 
He separated light sounds from heavy, siunple from complex, 
and distinguished between clear, less clear and indistinct sounds. 
Even women could understand it clearly. There was a Chinese 
scholar named Whang Ch‘an living in exile in Yo Dong (Liao 
Tung) aud to bim the king sent Song Sam Mun to have the 
new alphabet criticised and to get suggestions. Song Sam Mun 
made thirteen journeys to Yo Dong before the work was done.” 

Several plain inferences may be drawn from this text. 


* The Yi Du means the official character because it was invented to 
make clear the sense of government documents. It consisted of certain 
Chinese characters which were used irrespective of their meaning, the sound 
only being used to indicate the endings and connectives of verbs. They 
were used only in connection with a Chinese text. 

+ The “child and mother” characters because they were initials and 
finals, cause and effect. 

t The “common character.” 

2 True sounds for teaching the common people. 
|| The Buddhist character which is purely Thibetan. 
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(1) The 1% Dw invented by Sal Ch‘ong in the days of ancient 
Silla had nothing to do with the dun but was in fact so faulty 
that the das#un was made to supplant it. It has been stated 
that Sil Ch‘ong made the first step toward the invention of an 
alphabet but this is not true for he used nothing but Chinese 
characters without any modification of their form, rejecting the 
ideographic significance and making use only of the sound. It 
is plain then that they had nothing to do in suggesting the form 


1S 
or style of the dann characters. 

(2) The alphabet was made from tho ancient Chinese and 
the Chino-Thibetan characters. I think no one will question 
the statement that the pom so of Korea is the Thibetan by way 
of China. A moment’s comparison settles that. In 1892 I 
did not have access to the T'hibetan character as usedin Korea, 
so went back to the pure Thibetan characters, but the diagram 

ublished in the December number of 1892 from plates found 
in a Korean monastery, shows that the characters are practical- 
ly the same. 

(3) The fact that two sources were used in the formation of 
the dumun refutes the argument, or the imagination, of Yi Ik 
Seup that Sé Jong made the characters thus because the shapes 
indicated the position of the organs of speech in framing the 
sounds. There surely was no suggestion of the position of the 
organs in making the ideograms of China and the Thibetan, 
being manifestly derived from the Sanscrit;' gives no suggestion 
of any such idea. : 

The interesting question arises as to what part of the al- 
phabet was made froin the Chinese and what pait from the 
Thibetan. I suggested in 1592 that the Korean vowels have no 
, counterpart in the Thibetan while the consonants are strikingly 
sunilar. Let us observe that when the émmun was made the 
consonants and vowels were carefully differentiated. It was 
called cha mo or “‘c'nld and mother” and the consonants were 
the cha and the vowels the mo. In otber words the vowels 
form the basis and to them the consonants are attached. This 
confirms the opinon that Korean is essentially a vocal language 
as distinguished from the Manchu, Mongol, Thibetan, Sanscnit, 
Pali and a'l She-nitic languages in which the vowels are simply 
diacritic marks which. in some of them, were originally quite 
lacking, as in Hebrew and Arabic. It is a mark of the genius 
of its inventor tat he recognized the fact that the vowel is the 
basis of all speec!. Lt was no blind and slavish borrowing fiom 
the Chinese and the Thibetan but a careful selection of useful 
parts and a re. nolelling according to a scientific plan and the 
result is the most perfect because the rhost simple and com- 
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prehensive alphabet that can be found. The ancient Chinese 
characters can easily be the source from which the form of the 
Korean vowels was drawn, the simple perpendicular and 
horizontal strokes being the marked characteristic of that form 
of writing. 

In conclusion notice that Sé Jong bad the modesty of all 
great men for he did not trust merely to himself but sent 
thirteen times to a Chinese scholar in Yo Dong for criticisms 
and suggestions. And also notice that he was eminently prac- 
tical in that he arranged the cliaracters in syllables in a tnang- 
ular form so as to follow the traditions of his people and depart 
as little as possible from the accepted method of writing the 
Chinese. In this he was absolutely original. 

If the people of Korea had then and there thrown 
away the intellect-overloading, time-wasting, caste-conserving, 
prejudice-confirming, indolence-breeding Chinese character 
and adopted their new phonetic systein it would have been an 


immeasurable blessing to Korea. [ut it is never too late to 
mend, 


Homer B, HULBERT. 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


MEDICAL IMPRESSIONS. 


HE work of the melical missionary in Korea does not di T+r 
particularly from that in other countmes, tho since D.. 
Allen pried open the door with that historical lancet, 

which, by the way, wasn't « lancet at all but a pair of haema- 

static forceps, the foreign doctor has had no lack of opportunities 
or patients in the pursuance of his work. 

Having been here only about a year, Iam, of course, not as 
qualified to write of what I shall mention as I hope to be 
several years from now. At the sane time I am not so saturat- 
ed with the Korean side of the question but that I can look at 
it with more impartiality. 

About the first duty as a doctor I was called unon to per- 
form was to investigate the suicide of Mr. Mackenzie who was 
possessed of the erroneous idea of the appropriateness of isola- 
tion, exile, Korean food and so forth. He was living alone up 
in Sorai. Notwithstanding that when he shot himself he was 
out of his head from fever, the evidence still shows that he was 
a victim to the “isolation-exile’” theory. 

And the next thing was the cholera. My success at Mo 
Hwa Kwan won for me among the Koreans the name of the 
“Cholera Doctor.” We have seen among the dozen or so foreign 
physiciaus in Korea the * Worm Doctor,” the “Impyung (native 
fever) Doctor’ and so forth. Col. Cockerill of the New York 
HERALD did me the honor to notice the treatment I pursued, in his 
correspondence to that paper of Nov 29, 1895. The Seoul read- 
ers of THE REPOSITORY are somewhat familiar with the plan 
of treatment I followed. and which was so successful that I will 
only say here that salol must be supplemented by the high 
irrigation of the bowels, with the salt or tannic acid solution, and 
also by appropriate stimulation and food as the symptoms and 
condition demand. 

Demon-possession is a sbject or condition to which one’s 
attention is early called and having for some vears been interest- 
ed in the occult and in psychic phenomena, I have availed my- 
self of every opportunity to investigate such cases. One report- 
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ed by the natives as being such a case, was found, upon a visit 
und investigation, to be a fright caused by the incantations, drums 
cymbals and trumpery, which was preceded perhaps by a slight 
fever or sone other common ailinent. 

Investigation of other cases by reliable persons has proven 
them equally fallacious. I might add here that Dr.Nevius’ book 
on this sub;ect is absolutely w orthless from a scientific or a medi- 
cal stand point, the cases presented, upon which the book is 
based, being very weak and unreliable. The doefor reports as 
having seen but ome himself and that was doubtful. 

There may be.demon possession here now as there was in 
the New Testament times but trustworthy evidence is, so far 
as my experience goes here, certainly lacking. We have and can 
easily get a mass of testimony on such subjects but it is remark- 
able how rare the people are who have seen even one such sup- 

case. 

Coming to the common diseases of the country, and my 
observations are based on the 4000 odd cases of sickness I have 
seen during the past five months, the one most frequently met 
with is indigestion. ‘Tliis in the great majority of cases is ac- 
companied with, ifnot the sequel of malaria. My treatment there- 
fore, and it is nearly as successful as salol was in cholera, is a 
full dcse of quinineynux vomica, and capsicum. A successful ex- 
traction of cataract, twedectomy and a few other of the difficult 
operations on and in the eye have had the result of thronging. my 
clinic with eye diseases. The inflammations are caused mostly by 
uncleanliness and ignorance, and yet with all it is not much 
worse than the dispensaries of Europe or even of our own large 
cities. Seeing so many blind cluldren we wonder there are so 
few grown blind. Alas! there is a reason. The blind child takes 
sick and dies. Quite often among the poor and pitiful this child 
if not blind would be carefully pursed and would live. 

We hear much out here of ‘‘fever’’ medicine and “worm”’ 
medicine, and “cholera” medicine and “eye’’ medicine und 
‘‘cough’’ medicine and so forth as if we had Specifics for every 
disease. That's a wrong impresson. We can’t practice the art 
of medicine slap-dash but we rust have something or other 
to meet, as best we can, the conditions confronting us. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT by its circulation among all the people of Korea can 
accomplish more in educating the people up to a standard of 
cleanliness and thought than hundreds of doctors could. If 
every mother knew that fe get her child’s eyes clean by wash- 
ing them with salt water would prevent blindness we should not 
see the scores of blind children we do. So tdlking of eye med- 
icine I firmly believe that we have or know of none better than 
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salt water. Salt is a valuable drug as chloride of sodium. but as 
simply salt it is so common we think it useless. It is ore of 
the best antiseptics we have. 

The season, covering these observations, heing winter, 
“coughs” were common tho the number of diseases of the 
lungs, in comparison with the whole number of patients seen, 
have been very few. 

Serofula and tuberculosis, which are different and vet seem 
so similar, are common. As foreign physicians we see, of co-irse, 
the worst and most advanced cases. 

The diet seems to favor the formation of intestinal inhahit- 
ants, in other words worms, so that is a conmon affliction. 
Syphilis and such diseases usually thought to be so prevalent 
in the orient, have not in mv practice heen as frequently met 
with as I thought they would. These diseases being neanally 
easy to cure do not concern us much. But the part or depart- 
ment of medicine in which we exert our best efforts and cet 
the best success is that intimated in the first paragraph of these 
desultory observations—surgery, Here, as at home, a amall 
operation often creates a renntation for a man which lasts as 
long as his life. I doubt not but that we ean learn much from 
the native doctor in treating native diseases, but when it comes 
to surgery and the diagnosis of obscure diseases we nosseas the 
advantages of our modern educational methods. We find of 
course natural “hone setters” and natural doctors and the usnal 
oriental superstition, but many of the vile tasting concoctions 

rare virtues. 

It would be a good thing if the physicians here could have 
a circulating medical society. In other words let there be an 
organization and each member write a paper on some anb- 
ect which will interest all and have a number of these circulated 
from station to station. In closing I cannot refrain from em- 
phasising the fact that we are not here so much as medical 
missionaries as we are missionaries medical. The system follow- 
ed in my dispensary and in the hosnital more so, of cours. is 
that no patient comes but that he or she gets ao religions 
pamphlet and is spoken to as to the reason we are here. For 
it is first and above all for the sake of the glorious gespel 
which we represent. 


J. Hourter WELLS, MD. 
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A VISIT TO PYENG YANG AND THE 
BATTLE-FIELD. 


Chinese wnd Jap: nese on September 15th and 16th, 184, 

I had an ardent desire to visit this city. 1 was therefore 
happy when the Sure) intendent of the Mission requested me to 
accompany Dr. Dougl ws Follwell and introduce him to bis work 
there. Because of the disturbed state of the country, we dis- 
carded the overland route on nack-pony and went by the way 
of the sea Steamers in Korea are not always running on strict 
schedule time, for they, like the Koreans, seem to have a good 
many to-morrows in which to go. After exchanging a number 
of letters with the agent at Chemulpo, we were informed that 
if we should be at the port on Monday, Apmil 28th,—no matter 
what time, morning, noon or night—‘“we would be in time 
to take the Pyeng Yang boat.’’ An early start was impossible and 
the sun had crossed the zenith two hours before we passed thro 
the gates of Seoul on our way to Chemulpo. Dr. Follwell was 
astride a bare pack-saddle which he found uncomfortable riding 
especially when the pony neither walked nor trotted but a cross 
between the two giving the rider, if I may be permitted to judge 
from some stray expressions I heard, an impression not at all 
complimentary to the pony or pack-saddle. 

The half-way house was reached at sundown, but we were 
not tempted to avail ourselves of the comfortable rooms there; 
we pushed on notwithstanding the rumor that the pass was in- 
fested with robbers and at mid-night, tho still Monday, April 
2th, we arrived at Chemulpo in “tine’’—the steamer left the 
following Friday at six p. m. 

We had the pleasure of having as travelling coimmpanions 
the Rev. Graham and Mrs. Lee and, their infant son Mylo; 
Mrs. Webb, the mother of Mrs. Lee, tho not under appoint- 


FE cis since the meat battle at + yenk Yang between the 
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ment of the Board and therefore at her own expense, ac- 
companies her daughter to her distant home in the northern 
city. Deep down in my heart, [ found welling up an involun- 
tary admiration for such bravery and devotion. My good friend 
Dr. J. Hunter Wells and my travelling companion, young and 
full of hope, for these I have great respect; but for a woman 
well advanced in years who literally leaves all to follow her son 
and daughter to aid them in the great work to which they be- 
lieve themselves called—'‘or such hooism and self sacrifice I bave 
unbounded admin wtion The berore di; ays are not allin the past, 
In the Methodis: 1 ission we venerate Mrs. Scranton with 
whom we have been privileged to work from the beginning of 
our work. Our frends in our sister mission love and esteem 
Mrs. Webb. An uneventful and pleasant sail of twenty-eight 
hours over a sinooth sea, tho we recognized the possibility of 
“Ydn-pyting pa-da, the particularly nasty stretch of water off 
the coast of Whang Hai province,” disturbing the quiet of our 
gastric remons. brought us to the mouth of the Ta Tong, the 
largest and as faras [ know the most picturesque river in Ko- 
rea. Up this stream Ki Ja with his 5000 followers sailed and 
founded Pyeng Yang; down it Ki Jun the last monarch of the 
first dynasty flel at the arrival of Weiman from the north; 
against its current as well as against the feelings of the Koreans 
sailed the “Genera! Sherman” in search of beoty only to be burnt 
ty the water’s edge under the very walls of Pyeng Yang; cn its 
broad waters Chinese junks carried on thei: illegal trade during 
the palmy days of Chinese suzerainty. Up tls niver, so full 
of historic interest, we sailed Sunday morning, April 380th. Nung 
Salmpo is passed ; its extensive mud flats at low tide prevent it 
becoming a desirable port; at Chul-do we see a Japanese junk 
and stop to inquire whence? what? and whither? about it. 
In company with Mr. Hunt of the Korean customs I had the 
pleasure of visiting this hamlet nine years ago but as far as my 
recollection goes there has been no improvement in the place. 
The shrine on the hill, tho still in the same conxananding posi- 
tion, is in exactly the same dilapidated condition it was then. 
Yet this place is frequently mentioned as a fort, mainly, I 
suppose, because a lirge river from Whang Hai enters the Ta 
Tong bere. Yuk Po and Po Sam, also discussed as suitable 
places for ports, are pussed and at noon Man Kyeng Dai, five 
or seven ules below the city is reached and we drop anchor. 
The fest of the way must be made i) sairpan. We secure 
two and are soon off. Instead of going up the Ta Tong we 
take the Po Do Kang which will bring us to the very gate of 
the Presbytenan compound. 
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“Merrily we roll along” for a while; but the tide is turning 
and slowly running out. Lee full of resource ties a rope to 
the front boat,; Wells and Follwell, always ready for ex- 
ercise spring ashore and for once at least it may truly be said 
“the Presbyterians and Methodists of Pyeng Yang pulled ‘to- 


gether.” Follwells’s cook and my helper did not see the same 


reason for alighting when we did and so with beco:ning dignity 
they remained quietly in the rear boat to be pulled along by 
foreigners. All went well. It was great fun for the dog froin 
Seoul to chase Pyeng Yang birds; it was novel as well as 
gallant for us to pull Mylo, his mother and grandmother and 
the two Korean women helpers. But the water is running 
out fast and it occurs to us that by re;noving the two gentle- 
men from the boat to the rope much will be gained everyway ; 
at the next bend of the river, and they were as numerous 
us the tacking courses of a yacht when sailing agginst a 
brisk wind, we bow and suggest to the Korean ladies that pos- 
sibly they might prefer 4rra firma to the monotony of the boat. 
The sun is nearer the western hills where Lieut. General Nodzu 
concealed his army than we are to the ‘outer gate’ thro which 
the Chinese army made its headlong rush on the night of Sep- 
{ember 15th. Tee is in earnest; the stock of jokes is exhausted ; 
Wells thought long ago it would have been better to have “an- 
chored” and “gone overland.” We are now at a.place where 
the left bank is high and the current swift, our ropes are not 
any too strong to say nothing of our own strength. Lee gives a 
reluctant consent to my recommendation to “cross to the other 
side” and he goes into the city on his wheel to call out “the 
hrethren and the school boys.” The crossing is made without 
mishap and again we “pull together,’ but not long. A sand-bar 
or so ething equally efficacious calls a halt; the boatmen tug, 
lift, pull, grunt, turn the boat round and round, but off the 
bar she refuses to glide. I now wished I had not been so 
persistent with my well-meant recommendation, for whut will 
Lee say when he returns with “the brethren and school boys” 
and finds that I “landed” his famly two miles or less from 
the gate of his compound. 

By some ingenuity, which it is not necessary to mention, I 
managed to keep the river between him and me. Wells has 
followed his own will and is off “overland.” ‘The brethren and 
schoolboys” crogs the river and Lee begins the landing of his 
family and baggage. I watch him with anxiety from the high 
left bank not quite sure whether my help would be acceptable 
or not. But many hands are assisting him and seeing the de- 
terinination with which he wades into the water to and from 
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the boat, I feel quite confident that his is the “perseverance” 
that wins. ‘The boat is unloaded, the baby and Mrs. Lee are 
seated in the chair, the boys and possibly a few of the brethren 
at the front and Lee in the rear slowly and carefully lift the 
chair and move off. Mrs. Webb follows on foot; we draw a 
sigh of relief and do likewise. And so some in chairs and some 
on foot we all reached Pyeng Yang. Or to quote the words 
of the Aanjyo Simpo's reporter, Follwell and “an American 
missionary, (a Catholic priest) Appenzeller, connected with 
the Korean Reposrrory which is issued monthly by this 
Catholic priest, arrived at Pyeng Yang and went to the church 
place .nside the west gate which had been prepared.’”” From 
these words one may have his doubts whether the Church place 
was “prepared’”’ or the West Gate, and to relieve the mind of 
any anxious friends I may say we went to the “Church place.” 
Here we found a small company of twenty-five or more men 
and boys assembled for the evening service. We had the good 
~fertune to have a fire a few weeks before which burned down a 
few straw huts in which our faithful helper Kin lived and he 
was thus compelled to move “up higher’ into the tiled house. 
It was eight o'clock when we reached the house and [ knew 
that to attempt to exte:mporize a supper and then hold a meet- 
ing was out of the question so we held the meeting at onc? and 
took our frugal repast afterwards. Single-handed and alone 
this devoted brother Kim by his zeal and devotion had gathered 
around him a company of earnest worshippers and it was a 
genuine pleasure to meet them. 

The next morning we indulged our curiosity to see the 
famous battle-field of Pyeng Yang which will for years to co ne 
be the chief object of interest to the visitor. 

In his admirable article on the battle-field, in Tue Re- 
postTory for Jan. 1895, Mr. Lee wrcte an account of his visit 
and gave his impressions why the Chinese failed to hold the 
city. The forty days between the arrival of the hosts from the 
north and the decisive conflict, it seems to me were well and 
certainly industriously spent in erecting defenses and that not 
too much was attempted. All prominent places were occupied 
and fortified. ‘The numerical strength of the Japanese army, 
according to Mr. Jukicli Inouye in “A Concise History of the 
War between Japan and China,” was about 16,300; that of the 
Chinese probably about 15,000 so that the odds were decide lly 
against the Japanese when we consider the natural strong-hold 
of Pyeng Yang. 

Our first visit was to the south of the city. Here there is 
al extensive plaw unbroken save by the “earth wall,” built, it 
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is said, 3000 years ago by Ki Ja. This wall extends down the 
right bank of Ta Tong river for three or four miles, then runs 
westward bending round toward the north, following at perbars. . 
half a mile from it, the general course of the Po Do river, and 
ending at the foot of the hill on which is the grave of the 
founder of the civilization of Korea. A short distance from the 
present citv wall, possibly a little less than a mile. is what is 
known as the “middle wall,” also made of earth, and the erec- 
tion of which is likewise attributed to the celebrated statesman 
from China. These walls have become natural barriers and. no 
doubt entered largely into the plan of fortifications myde\by 
the Chinese. In this plain and on the ridges outside the west 
gate, a number of mud forts were built. In every case, as far as I 
was able to judge, the site chosen was a good one. And as a 
further defence, a new mud wall, ten to fifteen feet high, begin- — 
ning at the ridge of hills above mentioned, but beyond the an- 
cient “middle wall,” was thrown up, running eastwards to the 
river. Mud walls to the right, mud walls to the left, mud walls 
in front— enough in height ani extent to shield every brave 
who crossed the northern frontier. 


On the left bank of the river where, under Major-General 
Oshima, the heaviest fighting wag done, there were seven mud 
forts, each sixteen feet high. ‘The Chinese under Generals Yeh 
and Mah defended these forts with such energy that the loss 
was heavy on both sides and they finally fell after fighting for 
nearly ten hours. 


If it is true, as has been stated, that the Chinese troops 
were armed with larger and perhaps better guns than their as- 
sailants. then it seems to me their disgrace for not successfully 
holding back the forces under General Oshima on the east side 
of the river and those under Lieut-General Nodzu beyond the 
banks of the Po Do river, is of the deepest dye. The Chinese 
Generals clearly thought of the possibility of an attack from the 
south and south-west. But if this impression of the defense of 
the city on the east and south sides is correct, and I give it 
simply as an impression, what words will properly express the 
disgrace, disloyalty and cowardice, when we come to view the 
natural and: artificial fortifications on the north side of the city, 


We spent an afternoon on this part of the battle-field. At 
the east gate we took a boat and had a most delightful row for 
a mile or more up the stream. The right bank, on which the 
city is situated, is so steep and high that no one save perhaps a 
Wolfe who marshalled his army on the plains of Abraham would 
think it worth while to make the attempt to scale those heights. 
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Leaving the boat we commenced the ascent, from thie nver, of * 
Mt. Peony or, as the Koreans call it, Moran Pong 

The stone wall which had stood there for decades at) 

sibly centuries was raised a foot or two by the additioti of earth. 

After a hard climb we reached the top. The stump of what no 
doubt was the pole from which floated the Dragon pes still 
stands in the center of a high circular fort on the very top of 
Mt. Peony. This is the highest point of land in and about 
the city. The view from it is extensive and attractive. Look- 
ing straight up the river for a mile or more you see the “inn” 
where the Wonsan column first emerged after its quick march 
from the eastern port; on the other side, in the main branch of 
the river, is an lana whose inhabitants, unable to secure boats 
to flee, could do nothing but in dumb fright watch the conflict 
between the hostile forces; further east and a little down, 
there lies against the blue sky the ridge of bills ocoupied by the 
forces under Oshima; immediately before you as you again 
look up the river you see the outer forts built cn 1idges covered 
with scrub pine and underbrush, and running westward over to- 
wards the Wiju road; this underbrush the Chinese failed to cut 
down. Turning still further westward you look down uyon an 
extensive fir grove preserved with great sacredness because of 
the tomb of Ki Ja. Beyond this grove and on the other side the 
Wiju road is a plain miles in extent and across it the Chinese 
army retreated. An advancing army could ask for no better 
shelter than this underbrush and these fir trees. It was well the 
Chimese did not cut them down, for the result of the conflict, 
while it might have caused the Japanese a few more lives, would 
not have been changed, in all probability. But as one stands 
on the summit of Mt. Peony he is amazed at the daring and 
pluck that drove the cccupants from this almost impregna- 
ble position. 

We visited the tomb of Ki Ja. All around the grave and 
in the buildings on the. hill are the marks of bullets evidently 
fired by the Japanese as they advanced upon the north gate of 
the city. 

The defense of the city was a sham and a disgrace to the 
Chinese. It is little wonder that with the defeat and retreat 
from Pyeng Yang went their courage and loyalty, if thev ever 
possessed these qualities, which may well he doubted. There 
are times when a brave soldier inay retreat if not with honor at 
least without disgrace, but that time was not on the nicht of 
Sept. 15th, 1894, when the braves from the north fled pell-mell 
from this city which they should bave held against their 
enemies for weeks and even months. 
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The visitor to Pyeng Yang, seeing the desolaticn and suffer- 
ings wrought by fire and sword, cannot keep back the questions, 
What was it all for? What great principle was involved? Why 
this lors of life and property? ‘The once bustling, stirring, 


man-defying and heaven-defying city, sits in her ashes, subdued | 


and conquered. Whole billsides once covered with straw huts 
und swarming with inhabitants have nothing left but charred 
walls. ‘The owners fled the city, and have neither » oney nor 
ambition to return. Still it was pleasant to see new thatch or 
mud walls bere and there. On the boat back to Chemulpo I 
fell into conversation with an old gentleman who had a home 
in An Ju—fifty miles north of Pyeng Yang. ‘The ruthless Chi- 
nese pillaged and burned this city as well as other places on 
their route and my friend lost everything. ‘Will you move 
back again to An Ju?”” “Why should 1? I have a small place 


in the country where I can live.” It was not what he said so — 


much as the way he said it. He no doubt represents a very 
large class of sufferers, tho all were probably not so fortunate as 
he to have a small place to flee to. The questions however remain 
unanswered. Your sympathies are wholly with the Koreans. 
They suffered more at the bands of their would-be defenders 
from the north than from the Japanese, who were scrupulously 
careful not to molest private citizens. 


H. G. A. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION, 


EACTION against the reforms introduced into Korea in 
1894 has begun to set in. It was not unexpected. With 
the gradual return to power of sowe of the leaders of the 

Conservatives, their influerce was sure to be felt and their voice 
to be heard sooner or later. Korea did not take kindly to the 
reforms proposed, and as for Aaswha—civilization —it is a long 
time since we heard the word mentioned seriously. The Con- 
servatives were driven from power by force of arms. They have 
not undergone any change of mind or heart since. According 
to their way of looking at the Government, there has been none 
from the day they were unceremoniously put out until the pre- 
sent and they propose to begin where they left off two years ago. 

The mouthpiece—we can not say leader—of the Conserva- 

tive party is the Minister of Education, recently appointed. 

Before accepting a position in the Cabinet he memorialized 

the Throne. THE INDEPENDENT of the 6th inst treats the sub- 
ject editorially and says: 

“The Minister of Education, Sin Ki Sun, has memorialized the Throne 
to the effect that the adoption of foreign clothes by the soldiers, policemen 
and Government students and the cutting of the hair is the first step toward 
making them barbarians; that the use of the wrmun and the adoption of the 
western calendar is the first step toward throwing off the yoke of China, that 
the new regulations for the Cabinet, giving them freedom to discuss public 
matters, deprives His Majesty of some of his power and encourages the free- 
dom and liberty of the people. These were things contemplated by the 
former traitorous Cabinet. He has been appointed Minister of Education 
but he cannot perform the duties of the office so long as the students have 
their hair cut and wear foreign clothes. The use of the wstwwn is the act of 
a beast and is like going into the fire with powder, and is the beginning of 
the destruction of the government and the venerable Chinese classics. He 
therefore hopes His Majesty will dismiss him from the Cabinet.” 

The Minister in his zeal has probably overstated the plat- 

form of his party, but that he and those for whom he speaks 
are op to the things here-in mentioned there can be little 


or no doubt. 
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Right or wrong this party is consistent for they never did 
and are not now making any pretense to sympathy with the 
reforn’s proposed or with the opening of the country. To them 
the introduction of any change in dress or hair not approved by 
China is a matter for sincere regret; the use of the native script 
means the extension of knowledge and this is dangerous: the 
discussion of political affairs by the officials first is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the same subject by the-people and this 
does violence to the ideas and prerogatives of the ruling class; 
the adoption of the Gregorian calendar removes the prop of 
China, tho they do not seem to know that China has recognized 
the independence of Korea, and in consequence of the war with 
Japan has lost her prestige in the family of nations, and that her 
power now is nil. 

The King received the memorial but made no reply to it. 
The Minister who in accordance with the rules of propriety wait- 
ed outside the gates of the city for an answer, was commanded 
by the King to come in. He obeyed and has assumed the dut- 
ies of his office. 

One of the very first official acts he did was to issue an 
order in reference to the progressive spirit in the government 
schools. Ever since the war, young Korea here in the capital at 
least has been subject to violent attacks of the military fever. 
Even the street urchins form their fellows into line*and drill 
them. The head Master of the Royal English School secured 
the services of the drill sergeant of the English Consulate guard 
for the past three months or more, and the young men in that 
school received daily instruction in physical exercise. They 
made commendable progress; they appeared in taeir uniforms 
before His Majesty on May 25th and went thro the whole exer- 
cise so well that the King “was very much pleased with them.” 
This recognition greatly encouraged the teachers and pupils and 
they continued their studies and drill with renewed zeal and 
enthusiasm. 

A little less than three weeks later, the new Minister of 
Education, abolishes all this. From Zhe Jndependent we learn 
that ‘He told his officials that Sunday was no use and was not ~ 
to be observed in his. Department. The officials thought other- 
wise and with great good sense declined to put in an appearance 
on the day of rest.””’ One the 9th of June, His Excellency issued 
the order above referred to forbidding the wearing of European 
dress at all, but that at the time of physical exercise the costume 
Korean soldiers used to wear might be substituted, but its use 
must be strictly limited to the drill hours and may not be worn 
outside of the school. Any violation of this order will be visited 
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with heavy punishment on the students, and what is the most 
remarkable part of this order is that the teacher second in com- 
mand will he dissmissed for any violation of it. Why the head 
Master escapes puzzles us, but we cannot discuss that now. 
The order was to take effect at once, but we learn it has since 
been modified, not to go into operation for a fortnight, by which 
time the suynmer vacation will have begun. When the schools 
reopen in the fall, no one can tell now who will be Minister of 
Education. 

This new order stirs our morning contemporary to write a 
second leader on this subject. “Tet it not be forgotten that the 
adoption of foreign clothes by the soldiers, police and Govern- 
ment students, and the entting of the hair, was in loyal obedi- 
ence to the commands of His Majesty. The Minister is wrong, 
thoroughly. radically wrong: wrong from beginning to end, but 
we are willing to believe that he drew up bis memorial without 
due consideration—perhars more at the instigation of foolish 
friends than at the suggestion of his own mind.” 

Sin Ki Sun, the Minister who for the time being has thus 
heen brought into notoriety was known in 1884 as belonging to 
the progressive party and because of actual or supposed connec- 
tion with the emeute in December of that year was banished to 
the island of Quelpart. Here be remained until the overthrow 
of the Conservatives in 1894 when he was pardoned and recall- 
ed and was Minister of War from May to July last year. For 
about a year he is supposed to have been working with the Con- 
servatives who have made him their mouthpiece. 

The efforts of the Minister of Education to stem or throttle 
the new spirit growing up here can only be partially successful 
at best. Quite a few Koreans, especially among the students of 
the several schools, are cutting their hair a second time and that 
too at the very time when such an act is the “‘first step towards 
barbarism ;” with a lively tri-weekly published in the native scnpt 
and widely read by all classes, the common people will begin to 
think. This and not the use of the native. character, is the real 
cause of alarm of the Conservative party. The concern for the 
Royal prerogative may be true or feigned, but the discussion of 
public questions by the Cabinet will be one of the most effectual 
wavs of breaking up the intrigue for which this government has 
an unsavory reputation. A little opposition may be good. The 
country however must not be allowed te go back to the corrupt 
and corrupting ante bellum times. 


“Not Unbiased.” — This is the charge the Lirerary Dr- 
GEST, in its issue of April 18, makes against us. Our February 
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number evidently reached the exchange table and the writer with- 
out digesting the policial contents began at once to write on “An 
Asiatic Prob'em in Korea” in which are found some astounding 
assertions. A part of our prefatory editorial note, in which we 
said that the results of the King’s flight to the Russian Legation 
could not but be farreaching; that while it placed him at the head 
of his Government he had nevertheless to seek the friendly protec- 
tion of a foreign flag, is quoted. The writer then adds. “THE 
Repository unfortunately is not unbiased. It is violently oppos- 
ed to the Japanese. It does not even mention the massacres of 
Japanese residents, altho they are well authenticated by the Ja- 
panese official press” It is perfectly correct to say we did not 
mention these “well authenticated massacres’ because we limit 
ourselves in such things to occurrences of the past. ‘These mas- 
sacres about which our contemporary is concerned wer» nearly or 
quite all committed after the issue of the number from which the 
extract is taken. There were a few “uyrisings”’ before Feb. 11th 
and that was during the time when “the Reform Party, who were 
accused of murdering the Queen” we:e still in power. 


As to our being “violently opposed to the Japanese” we are 
quite sure that a cursory examination— a digest if you please—of 
our second volume will show conclusively that we were not only 
not opposed but in hearty sympathy with the reforms proposed by 
the Japanese Government thro her distinguished statesman, Count 
Inouye. The Eastern press, which seems to have read our pages 
more closely than the Digest, recognized this position of ‘THE |’r- 
posIToRY. We are frank to confess, however, that we lost caste 
with the Kanjo Shimpo and “the half educated youths who purvey 
scandal from the gutters of Seoul’ and call themselves “Cor- 
responde1.ts to the Japanese papers,’ because we refused to keep 
silent when the Queen was murdered and “the Radical Ministry” 
climbed into power over her dead body. And it is the utterance 
of these men the Literary Digest quotes as authority on Korean 
politics and the conduct of ‘ Christian foreigners.” We made a few 
translations from the Aanjo Shimpo—these are quoted but no 
credit given— never dreaming that they would or could be regard- 
ed in any other light than inflammatory, seditious and traitorous. 
They were so regarded here not only by foreigners but by Koreans 
as well. ‘The passage that gave special offense to all alike was 
the suggestion in reference to the appearance of a “patrioti: man in 
the name of great principles and the royal house.” The same 


dullness of comprehension is manifest in the sentence, “The Kanje 
also upbraids the Christian fo-eigners for assisting the Conserva- 
tives while they boast of Christian civilization.” One would 
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think from the comments of 7he Literary Digest that “Christian 
foreigners’ were the main agents in the overthrow of “the Radi- 
Ministry” and that they headed the mob that killed and mutilat- 
ed the dead bodies of the two Cabinet Ministers in the streets of 
Seoul on Feb. 11th. Evidently the powers of 7he Digest to 
“digest” Korean polities need toning up or more serious blunders 
in reading plain accounts will follow. 


We also notice the Yoropzu CHono sends off a pyrotechnic 
on the indemnity question. The whole heavens are ablaze with its 
rhetorical flashes. The objects of its wrath are “the anti-J.p- 
anese foreign press of Yokohama and Kobe (who) quote with much 
gusto certain passages in recent numbers of the Stou, INDEPEND- 
ENTand KoreAN Reposrrory relating to the Japanese claim for 
the murder of Japanese by Koreans.” In the estimation of the 
‘ eredsu the opinions of “our Korean contemporaries are not of a 
kind calculated to shake the world, and that they should write 
with prejudice or in a manner detrimental to Japan and her in- 
terests, was and is a foregone conclusion.” Possibly so. But the 
arguments put forth by the Vorodsu surely “are not of a kind 
calculated” to do anything but afford amusement to foreigners. 
The editor proves, at least to his own satisfaction, “that by every 
law human and divine Korea should be a suppliant at the feet of 
Japan,” because forsooth, Japan did not collect past indemnities 
to the utmost farthing, and condescended to loan the Korean Gov- 
érnment money several times, but was careful to secure a good 
rate of interest. As for “trade” that is always mutual and we are 
see} tical enough to hold the opinion that Japanese merchants are 
here from other than purely philanthropic motives. 


“Japan’s intervention,” to take up the second point, was of the 
“noblest, most enlightened kind. Her course of action has been 
and still is one of unparalleled unselfishness. The ‘present disturb- 
ed condition of affairs in Korea’ is attributable to Japan’s interven- 
tion only in so far as a misguided and wicked man might grow still 
more violent when a virtuous and benevolent man tries. to save 
him from inevitable destruction.” The Korean, right or wrong, 
wise or foolish, seems ready to risk his chances of the “inevitable 
destruction rather than the patronizing, self-imposed help of his 
“virtuous and benevolent” neighbor. With broad-minded states- 
men like Count Inouye and the late Minister Mr. Komura, to 
plan and direct affairs in Korea it has seemed and still seems to 
us that the supremacy of Japan in Korea means progress, reforma- 
tion in the Government, protection of life and property and the 

ity of the people as a whole. Believing in the progressive 
spirit of Japan and that she would give the same spirit to Korea, 
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| we were not averse to the general upheaval in 1894. Affairs here 
» could not well have been worse. A change of masters was desir- 
: able as it opened the possibility of an advance. But when we are > 
told months afterward that “the assassination [of the Queen] had, 
for years, been a foregone conclusion,” and that——“loath as we 
are to say it~ she finally met with her merited fate,” we are at a 
loss to find words that will properly express our feelings. This is 
justifying murder and it is this kind of talk that keeps people from 
in reposing that confidence in Japan, as far as her relations to 
Korea are concerned, they would only be too happy to repose. 


2———e- (oe 


— 


“Korean Civilization.” —The Rev. Jas. 8S. Gale, notwith- 
standing the arduous work of seeing an unabridged dictionary of 
the Korean language thro the press, finds tin:e to write for the 
ts owe In the JAPAN Matt for April 18th we find an admir- 


able article in the editorial columns, by bin, on Korean civiliza- : 
- tion. In his usual direct and pungent style, Mr. Gale pitches a 


full tilt into his subject. 


“To the mere looker on, Korea's civilization is a mass of unintelligible 
corruption, the éxistence of which he is unable to account for. It seems to 
have no redeeming feature unless we except its musty age. Those acquaint- 
ed with the Korean people know they are not an inferior race. In intelli- 
yence they seem to be quite equal to any, providing the conditions of life be 
the same. Hence we conclude that some most powerful force must have 
been at work to bring them to their present condition.” 


This force he finds in “p’ung-sok” or established custom 
and to this source he traces the shortcomings of the Koreans. 
Portrayal of the equal distribution of property is perhaps over- 
drawn and yet it is worth quoting. 


“The poor may come and feed off the rich until matters adjust them- 
selves to a common level. Servants make what use they choose of their 
master’s property. We call it squeezing and sponging and condemn the 
practice unconditionally, but not so the Korean. The host must feed all 
comers, free if necessary, until he is reduced to a condition of like poverty, 
then he goes and lives off someone else. That has become a part of their 
life; no one is surprised at it and no one lifts his voice in condemnation of the 
practice. Such being the case, if we find no rich we certainly find no beggars 
in Korea. All are well clothed, well fed, and work less than in any other 
country in the world; an ideal system, we should think, for single-taxers and : 
communists, for the people partake of the blessings of God evenly, no one Bil 
daring to interfere with this ancient and much respected custom.” a 


In trying to find a sufficient cause for the general indolence 
so noticeable in, Korea, instead of attmbuting it, as we think 
more correctly to the general insecurity of property, and there- 
fore to the lack of incentive for work, he lays it to the influence 
of the teaching of the Sage of China. 


“Every Korean, even to the coolie, tries as far as possible to live out his 
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Confucian notions, to sit as the center of a circle of influence, talking rather 
than working, for the sum of Confucian teaching in Korea is—sit as the an- 

cients sat, and talk as the ancients talked. Manual labor of any kind is 
_ utterly ruinous to their idea of the fitness of things. Hence the indolence 
and indifference of the Korean, condemned by the outside world, are not the 
diseased result of another condition, but are an effort on the part of the natives 
to fulfil their high ideal. They are charged with having no idea of the value 
of time. Within our small span of seventy years we are in a constant rush 
to do if possible an eternity of work, while the Korean sits composedly, and 
talks, and leaves what he has to do until to-morrow. Why? Becauss he 
has so many more to-morrows than we. Death does not end earthly life 
with him. He lives on in the tablet, joins the family circle at each gathering, 
inhales the sacrificial food and presides over occasions of importance just as 
when he lived. Such being the case, what meaning would there be to him 


in hurrying?” | 


One is tempted to ask why “Confucian notions” when liv- 
ed up to in China produce an industrious if not altogether clean- 
ly race, and in Korea a race whose “effort to fulfil their high 
ideal” results only in that indolence and indifference so unresery- 
edly “condemned by the outside world.” The absence of ar- 
chitectural beauty in their dweilings is attributed to the same 
omnipotent influence of “established custom.” ‘I'he wniter next 
takes up a subject that is among the very first that makes an 
impression on the visitor to Korea. Hear him. 

“How filthy they are! People at home as filthy in their habits would 
be exiled from all decent society and rightly so, but the Korean is not a free 
agent like the people of the West. He must swallow even filth when offer- 
ed him by the iron hand of custom. The mourner grovels in the dust and 
goes unwashed as a mark of his degradation, fora man considers it a per- 
sonal sin that his parents should die. The more faithful he is the more will 
be seen the uncleanness that marks his humiliation. As the faithful son is 


the very highest ideal of Korean lite, need we wonder that a certain modi- 
cum of squalor has mixed with all their ways.” 


Lack of partiotism—and it has been held by some that the 
word is a blank to the Korean—may be accounted for on the 
sarne ground. We wonder if Mr. Gale had any secret communi- 
cation from the Minister of Education, Mr. Sin, when he wrote 
“that no subject shall in any way by word or action interfere with affairs of 
State, neither shall the King leave his palace and enter the homes, or, in 
any unofficial way, take an interest in the affairs of his people...... The Go- 
vernment of the country he leaves to the King and Officials, who are per- 
mitted to squeeze their revenue from him up to a certain point, a point, we 
may say, clearly defined as in any law on our statute books.” 

The article concludes with a strong setting of the influence, 
not for good by any means, of ancestral worship. Instead of 
making his home the center of all attraction, the one place where 
all interests are common, he has transferred it to the grave of his 
dead and around it 


“their interests circle, as much as do ours about the home. The ancestral 
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grave is measured off, and cut and dug with exactitude, is sodded and re- 
sodded, is raked and combed and brushed, is bowed over, spread with food, 
sprinkled with tears, entertained with wailings, made long pilgrimages to, 


treated as sacred, in fact is a much dearer spot to the household than is our 
family fireside. | | 

“Over and above all this, broods an atmosphere of ancestral spirits, 
demons, and goblins, all of whom have to be propitiated and kept in good 
humor, else there is an end to earthly prosperity. Thus custom like some 
hypnotic spell holds the country fast. Break the spell, and you have as 
energetic, as diligent, as clean, as intelligent, a people as is to be found any- 


where. Behold them when the spell is on, and you have the most hopeless 
race alive.” 


The Summer Vacation.— Korea is a pleasant country to 
live in. Seoul is a pleasant place to live in—ten months in the 
year. July and August are excepted. Where shall these two 
months be spent? We take it as the concensus of foreigners 
generally that it is well to spend these months away from the 
filth and malaria breeding capital. In these months we have the 
rainy season and the dampness of the atmosphere brings with 
it corresponding weariness, general prostration and frequently 
severe sickness. In times of cholera or other epidemics absence 
from the Capital becomes almost an imnerative necessity. 

But where shall one go when he leaves his home? This 
is a perennial question and its solution is not in sight. There 
are “cool sequestered places’’ in Korea, far from the mad- 
dened crowd, we doubt not. But where are they? And if you 
have found them how can you get to them? Mr. Miller in his 
interesting series of articles speaks of several places up the Han 
river and of one on the eastern coast as being potentially desir- 
able resorts to srend the warm months of summer. Until there 
are better means of locomotion than the chair on land and the 
scull on the river, there is no use discussing these places. The 
northern and southern fortresses—Puk Han and Nam Han— 
have been visited. At present both these places are the property 
of royalty and therefore not available. But should they become 
available, we doubt not an attempt will be made to make sum- 
mer resorts in one or both these mountain fastnesses. And when 
we get our Seoul-Chemulpo rail-road built and good and ample 
hotel accommodations in the port and in the Capital, we shall feel 
that we are in a fosition to invite people from China and Ja- 
pan to breathe the pure invigorating air and énjoy the splendid 
scenery of our mountains. 

Fusan and Wonsan have advantages but at present lack 
of proper hotel accomodations prevent people going there. 

We are sometimes tempted to wish some leader among the 
missionaries would inaugurate a sort of Summer School, Re- 


as 
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ligious Conference, Congress or even a camp-meeting. Our sum- 
mers here are excruciatingly dull—tho the war in ‘94 and chol- 
era in “9 gave us variations. Can not some one start up some- 
thing that will give us something to look forward to with plea- 
sure? We spent a few days last August in Puk Han and felt 
then that there ought to be some religious gathering for mental 
stimulation and spiritual improvement. 

We are not unlike the little fellow in school who when 
asked what he was doing there said he was “waiting for sc)ool 
to let out.” We are waiting for summer to be over. Ter- 
haps this is unavoidable just now, nevertheless it seems tu '\8 
that among 80 many missionaries there ought to be some gathier- 
ing for mental and spiritual improvement. In this connection 
we note this is urged in a paper read at the Fourth Conference 
of the Officers and Representives of Foreign Mission Boards 
and Societies. The writer says, “Let conferences be held for 
mutual quickening and edification. If in our own land, in sur- 
roundings so favorable, such retreats prove beneficial, are even 
considered necessary, of how much greater value must they be 
in non-Christian lands, especially in the newer fields in which 
the sustaining influence of Christian sentiment is vot yet felt.” 


The Ja Mail of May 16th, in a kindly reference of 
nearly one column to our April number is impressed with the state- 
ment of Dr. Jaisohn that the Korean Government could profita- 
bly dismiss two-thirds of the men now drawing salaries as officials. 
“Very likely he is right. But right or wrong, his courage is 
admira Fancy the pluck of a man that pens and publishes 
such views in the capital of Korea as she now is!” 

In noticing our remarks on the trials of those persons charged 
with with complicity in the murder of the Queen and the absence of 

abuses, the editor says, “Considering that, at 

a date not more remote than last December, most cruel tortures 
were em at a poli , investigation in Seoul, this new de- 
is much to be applauded, and if, as is asserted, the credit 

of effecting it belongs to er Greathouse, we offer him our sincere 


As to the appointment of Dr. McLeavy Brown to have “over- 
sight” of the tne exchequer, the same excellent authority is 
“inclined to doubt that Mr. Brown will find any large opportunity 
to be useful,” and that “if Mr. Brown’s tenure of authority de- 
pends upon the life of the present Cabinet, he will hardly have 
time to accomplish much.” This may prove to be true, but in 
the meantime by his steadfast refusal to endorse every bill that 
sniair alla ie ens taille to think not a few Koreans are of the 
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opinion that there is a new hand in charge of the treasury. The 
average “royal grave keeper” and “chusa,” while perfectly content 
to draw a monthly competence without giving any service for it 
besides his time does not seem to find as much “interest” in these 
offices since the advent of Dr. Brown as formerly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To The Editor of 


“THE KOREAN Repository.” 

DEAR SIR.— 

I am at a loss to know just what the Editor of Tuk Ce_estiat Empire, 
in the issue of Jan. 17th, 1896, means, when, in a review of the Dec. 1895 
Repository, he says:—“Without adopting in its entirety English spelling, the 
Repository might follow the best, instead of the worst American leads.” One 
would seem to be justified in assuming that some definite method of spelling 
adopted by the Acfosifory is attacked and not slips of the pen. If this 
assumption is well founded the es may be able to infuse a bit of 
modern orthographic life into the columns of 7e Celestial onpire. 

The only instances of departure from the ancient standards of ortho- 
graphy, noted in 7Ae Nefository, are the following:—tho, for though; altho, 
for although and thro, (the writer prefers thru, the form adopted by the 
American and J) .nglish Philological Societies) for through. ere may be 
other simplified forms used but they are not recalled now. It must be the 
above or similar simplified words that called forth the criticism of the Ce/estia/ 
Limpire. 

fro show that these are not the “worst American leads,” THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of New York is cited,—than which no periodical published is a better 
standard of excellence in its entire make-up. 

This paper does not adopt thru, but it ON ha about seventy five other 
simplified formns. An Editorial in Zhe /ndependent of Nov. 28th, 95, entitled 
“A simplified Spelling” well repays careful reading. The Editor of 7he /n- 
dependent makes no effort to ke¢p pace with the American and English 
Philological Societies. The rules adopted by these Societies cover about 
1500 words, while some words that can be brought under no rule, such as,— 
tho, gard, receit, nine, frend, simitar, &c. are thrown in. 

Mr. Exlitor, you are not following the worst leads of the West. You 
are taking the best lead of the East. 

The Repository is the pioneer of simplified spelling in the Orient. Go 
on. You have back of you the Philological Societies of America and Eng- 
land. You arein scholarly company. May the half-dozen simplified forms 
that now find place in Zhe Repository be SC added to until the list be as 
long or longer than that accepted by Zhe /ndependent in the Edttorsal cited. 


SEOUL, MAy, 13th, 1896. 


[We noticed the criticisms of Zhe Celestial Empire and commend 
the above to the editor of that paper. The simplified forms of spelling we 


adopted are given in the columns of “Webster's International Dictionary, ° : 


“The Century,” and “A Standard.” If these are “the worst American leads” 
we confess ignorance and await enlightenment. We may remark in — 
that the Royal Geographical Society, The United States Board on ra- 
phic Names, “The Century Cyclopedia of Names,” and “A Standard Dic- 
tionary” recommend the spelling of Korea with a K, which with becoming 
modesty we also commend to our contemporary. Ed. A. &.] 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE GOSPELS AND ACTS IN UNMUN. 


Mr. Barrp in his careful review of the gospel of Mark, in speaking 
of the size of type used, turns aside and uses these forcible words, “A recent 
copy of the last version of Luke stirs me to a vigorous protest against the 
enpeany Be. any more gospels being given us in such crowded type. It 
will not The Koreans will not read «."" Dr. Vinton likewise in « former 
number takes occasion to say that “the current issue of Matthew's and 
Luke's gospels is not all it should be. Few purchasers are found for them, 
and none whatever to commend them.” e like the frankness of these 
brethren. They are entitled to an opinion. We think, however, their 
opinions will need revision before long. Dr. Vinton tells us few purchasers 
are found for them, but we must remember that only a few month's ago, 
1500 copies of these same books in single volumes with the exception of 
Luke were put out. These were patiently waited for and naturally sold 
promptly. The demand is to some extent supplied and this would account 
for the few purchasers. In the next place the size of type in the books 
criticised is exactly the same as that used in the first edition. The pages 
however are not alike and in some respects we prefer the latter. We have 
the four gospels and Acts bound into one handsome volume and find it 
most convenient. We showed it to a Korean and he was much pleased with 
it and commended it heartily. He was more pleased at having five books 
in one volume, probably, than at the mechanical of the book. As to 
the “crowded type,” we prefer it to the other. ¢ eye takes in a whole 
word at once without having to run down half a line to find the last syl- 
lable. Our printers or publi must devise some means to get more type 
on a page than they have done heretofore. The whole scriptures must be 
brought into a compact volume and all printing done thus far shows that 
radical changes must be made before this can be done. We are however in 
sight of a single and portable volume of the New Testament. If however the 
crowded type so heartily condemned by these brethren should be rejected 
and the spacing of the first edition be resumed the volume would become 
unwieldy. It is probable that even smaller type than the present will have 
to be used. The words will then have to be spaced. But the spacing thus 
far done, and we have THE INDEPENDENT specially in mind and one or two 
other books, must be changed. It is too large. Before many years foreign- 
ers will have ceased to print books that are not spaced. The trend is that 
way now. 


Se-Ouo- Yah, the American Cadmus and modern Moses, by Gero. E. 
FOSTER. 

We have received a copy of the above book from the author and find in it a 

valuable addition to American Indian literature. The book deals with the 
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life and labors of a half-breed Indian of the Cherokee tribe and begins back 
in the times when that people still occupied a portion of the present state of 
South Carolina. The most striking part of the book is that in which the 
author gives an account of the invention of the Cherokee alphabet and he 
claims that it is the only alphahet in the world whose author is known. The 
readers of THe Repository are aware that this is a mistake for the circum- 
stances under which the Korean alphabet was made are almost as well 
known as those under which the Cherokee alphabet was made. and is in 
fact more remarkable in that while Se-Quo-Yah had a phonetic alphabet, the 
English, to start with and to copy after, the idea of pure phonetics seems to 
have been original with Sé Jong ai Wang. With the English alphabet as a 
basis Se-quo-ya made outa syllabary, in fact, including all the syllables of 
the Cherokee tongue. In other words he went from the less iavelved to the 
more involved form. The trouble was that in English he had not a pure 
phonetic system, for the English alphabet is notoriously complicated and it 
was the effort to get an exact system that made him make out a syllabary. 
On the other hand Sé Jong had nothing but the ideograms of China and the 
incongruous mixture of the Thibetan books to work upon and from them he 
worked out a system of wonderful simplicity and phonetic form with only 
twenty-seven characters in all; and it seems to us that the genius displayed 
first in originating the idea of a phonetic system, second in reducing it to so 
few characters while still retaining so great phonetic power, surpasses 


that of Se-Quo-Ya in making a sylla by the use of English letters mod- 
ified in their form. But he was, nevertheless, a wonderful man and one of 


whom the Cherokee nation may well be proud. We have read the book 
from cover to cover with great interest, acknowledging mentally nearly all 


the strictures the author makes on the treatment of the Indians by the 
American government. ene 


OFFICIAL GAZETTE. 


(Compiled from Zhe /ndependent) 


May 16th Edict.—It bas been the custom to send in a 
resignation when one official has been criticised by another in a 
memorial to Us. But this is not the time to observe these use- 
ss ceremonies, therefore, hereafter the officials should not send 
ji) resignations on account of criticisms of others. 

May 29th. By a special edict the Minister of Royal House- 
hold, Yi Chai Sun, and the Governor of Seoul, You Ki Whan, 
have been fined three months’ salary, on account of their im- 
proper conduct near His Majesty’s apartments in the Russian 
Legation. {We understand the “improper conduct’’ was in re- 
ference to the reception of money for offices given. Ed. K. R. 

June 2nd. Public school teachers appointed, one in Kong 
Ju and one in Pyeng Yang. 


Jnne 6th. Yi Wan Yong, Acting Minister of Education 
resigned. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Heavy rains from the 17—19th of this month. 


Rev. C. F. Reid, b. D. Superintendent of the Southern Methodist Mis- 
sion arrived in Seoul May 23. He expects to bring his family from Shang- 
hai next September. 


Rev. W. B. Scranton baptized 36 men, women and children at the Sang 
Dong chapel on May 24. While in Wonsan, a few weeks before, he bap- 
tized 19, the first fruits of the Methodist mission in that place. 


M. Colin de Plancy, who was the first French Commissaire, arrived in 
Seoul last month and again resumes the duties of the ottice he has already 
held several years. 


A live baby tiger at the Russian Legation. This is not a figure of speech 
but a statement of fact. The cub was caught in the north and brought as a 


present to His Majesty who in turn passed it on to the Legation. 


Mr. Baird in a note from Tai Ku says, “We find life here among the 
Koreans somewhat uneventful—at least as far as interesting news is con- 
cerned. Mrs. Baird and the baby are with me in our own quarters which 
. p ly K eve h A 


The seclusion of the women in Korea is only partly theoretical for if 
there was a law it seems to have gone into innocuous desuetude. Towards 
the end of May the ladies at the Ewa School in Chong Dong opened their 
gates to all who wished to come and “see’"——657 came. 


There was a fire on one of the Royal Graves on or about the 8th inst. 
From May 1sth to June 1§th the Gazeffe announced the appointment of 
some eighteen “Royal Grave keepers."’ We do not pretend to be acquaint- 
ed with the duties of these officers of the Crown, but it would seem that the 
royal dead should not lack for attention. 


“The students of Pai Chai School are looking well in their new caps 
and uniforms. They seem to be proud of their new dress and all regret 
that they did not adopt it sooner. They are drilled by the Sergeant of the 
U. S. Marines who comes over every afternoon and trains them. Long 
live Pai Chai.”—The /ndependent, june, 16th. 


The following note we regard as treating the REPOSITORY squarely and 
publish it in full as a gentle reminder to others who may be so fortunate 
as to have similar good news to communicate to us: Kun San, June 11, 
1896. “With greeting to the ReEposirory announcing the birth on May 


18th of W. M. Junkin, Jr.” Our hearty congratulations and long life and 
usefulness to W. M. Jr. ‘ 


i y J, 
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The Methodist Mission has a book-store at Chong No. A handsome 


building in Korean style of architecture feet long and sixteen feet wide 
was erected this spring and formally o on the 8th inst. A full stock of 
religious books is held, some secular, m in Chinese and a few English 
books which will be increased if there is a d for them. 


Yung Eun Moun—Gate of Welcome and Blessing—outside the West 
Gate, was torn down in the early spring of 1895, the huge stone-pillars alone 
remaining. On these remains the King has decided to erect another arch 
to be known as Tong Nip Moun—Independence Arch. We rejoice at this 
decision of His Majesty. Let the Arch be erected aud may the real inde- 


pendence of this country he placed on as firm a foundation as are the side 
pillars of the arch. : 


Last year the foreign residents in Chong Dong met in public meeting 
and decided to do some street repairing on their own responsibility. Their 
example was immediately followed by the Japanese residents in Chin Ko 
Kai. During the fall the Korean government repaired part of the thorough- 
fare between the south gate and Chong No. The Budget appropriated 
$15,000 for street repairs and we are happy to find the money is being used 
for this purpose. The New West Gate street is widened and graded; the 
squatters on “Furniture street” have been notified to be ready to move. 


“The first year of foreign service of the missionary is usually spent in 
studying the new language, getting accustomed to new hours for meals and 
theorizing on questions of mission policy. This latter business is fraught 
with peril. He is not advanced enough to work off by practical exercise in 
the field the effect of his mighty cerebration. He is almost certain to break 
out with a violent eruption against some established rule or practice. It may 
be a regulation concerning the wearing of the hair, the binding of the feet, 
temperance, or co-education. His senior fellows look for this outbreak as a 
mother for measles on her child. They remark to the effect that when he 
knows more he will know less. But at the time it is a very serious exper- 
ience to him.” —Rev. J. W. Conklin in 7he Student Volunteer for May, 1896. 


In the WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND, Miss L. E. Frey gives us an in- 
teresting description of the daily work of the Ewa School under the man- 
agement of Miss J. O. Paine and herself. The girls breakfast at seven, 
and begin school at eight. ‘We teach English, arithmetic, general history, 
and the native language, but most important of all are the Bible studies.” 
“After dinner you will hear the noon prayer bell ring, and if vou step quietly 
into the hall, you will hear them in their rooms praying. Fifteen minutes 
alone with Jesus every day does_more for our girls that we are able to tell. 

“School is out at four o'clock, and the little girls are quite ready to play 
after their confinement during school hours, The older ones quickly find 
their sewing, for each girl has the care of the clothes of two or more little 
ones and it takes much of their time outside of study hours.” 


The coronation day of the Emperor of Russia was by no means forgot- 
ten in this far-away corner of the world. All day long the Russian Legation 
grounds were gay with the flags of many nations while congratulations pour- 
ed in from all quarters, In the evening, lanterns, fireworks and a full moon 
shed light upon “fair women and brave men,” at the very time that the 
ancient city of Moscow witnessed the coronation of another Czar of all the 
Russias. In the company ten nationalities were represented, the long flow- 
ing robes of Korean officials, the brilliant Russian, English, American and 
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